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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER  DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL 


rpWZ  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  plans 
J-  for  the  Summer  Demonstration  School 
which  appeared  in  the  February  6  issue  of 
the  Educational  Research  Bulletin 
needs  to  be  supplemented  because  of  a  later 
elaboration  of  the  program. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
is  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  an  activity  program  in  Grades  I,  II, 
III,  and  IV,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Laura  Zirbes  in  addition  to  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Dalton  Laboratory  Plan  in 
Grades  V  to  IX,  inclusive,  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  Helen  Parkhurst,  of  New 
York  City. 

A  special  bulletin  announcing  detailed  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  Summer  Demonstration 
School  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from 

Department  of  Principles  of  Education 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Act  of  August  24,  1912.  Accepted  for  mailing  at  specified  rates  of  postage  provided  for 
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PERSONALITY  TRAITS  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

£.  S.  Lide 

University  of  Arkansas 


Certain  personality  traits  which 
by  a  consensus  of  educational  experts 
are  thought  to  be  desirable  character¬ 
istics  of  school  administrators  are 
listed  in  this  article.  The  final  list 
was  arranged  by  the  use  of  techniques 
for  procuring  traits  of  personality — 
translating,  telescoping,  and  evaluat¬ 
ing — which  were  earlier  employed  by 
W.  W.  Charters  and  Douglas  Waples 
in  the  Commonwealth  Teacher- 
Training  Study}  The  traits  and 
trait  actions  used  in  the  compilation 
were  obtained  from  interviews. 

From  the  reports  of  these  inter¬ 
views  were  arranged  a  list  of  trait 
names  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
persons  interviewed  and  a  list  of 
several  hundred  trait  actions,  such  as, 
“Does  not  dodge  an  issue  by  making 
excuses,”  “Stands  for  his  own  convic¬ 
tions,”  and  the  like.  These  traits  and 
trait  actions  were  subjected  to  the  de¬ 
fining  and  classifying  procedures  just 
mentioned.  Translation — the  first  of 
these  techniques — involves  two  sub¬ 
ordinate  •  steps,  determination  of  the 
definition  of  each  trait  from  standard 
dictionaries  and  translation  from  con¬ 
sensus.  As  far  as  possible  the  defini¬ 
tions  of  traits  used  in  the  Teacher- 

*  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929. 
pp.  Sl-76. 


Training  Study  were  employed  here. 
For  example,  the  definition  of  “adapt¬ 
ability”  used  in  each  investigation  is 
the  “ability  to  make  suitable,  to  fit,  to 
adjust;  the  capacity  for  responding  to 
change  in  external  conditions  by  ad¬ 
vantageous  modification  of  structure 
or  conduct.”^ 

After  the  definitions  of  all  the 
traits  were  determined,  the  translator 
was  asked  to  classify  each  trait  action 
under  the  trait,  or  traits,  which  he 
thought  was  most  clearly  exemplified 
or  expressed  by  the  trait  action  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  trait  actions  subsumed 
under  the  trait  “adaptability”  were; 

1 .  He  introduces  improved  devices  for 
improving  both  administrative  and  in¬ 
structional  procedures;  ability  group¬ 
ing,  objective  testing;  vocational  guid¬ 
ance;  self-surveys. 

2.  He  adjusts  himself  to  the  teacher’s 
point  of  view. 

3.  He  adjusts  himself  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  community. 

4.  He  adjusts  himself  to  the  point  of 
view  of  his  superiors. 

5.  He  accepts  conditions  that  are  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  his  control  rather  than 
wasting  his  efforts  trying  to  improve 
them. 

6.  He  adapts  himself  to  his  teachers,  to 
the  board,  and  to  the  public  so  that  his 
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relations  with  them  are  pleasant. 

7.  He  is  able  to  compromise  with  the 
board  of  education  where  necessary, 
in  matters  that  do  not  involve  his 
character  or  honesty. 

8.  He  adjusts  the  school  to  the  moral 
concepts  of  the  community  rather 
than  to  his  own. 

9.  He  adjusts  himself  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  group. 

1 0.  He  knows  when  to  be  quiet  and  when 
to  talk. 

11.  He  adjusts  himself  readily,  in  daily 
office  routine,  to  the  mental  set  favor¬ 
able  for  dealing  with  various  prob¬ 
lems,  some  of  which  call  for  quick¬ 
ness  of  reaction,  while  others  require 
a  deliberative  frame  of  mind. 

1 2.  He  used  a  different  approach  with  dif¬ 
ferent  problems,  adjusted  to  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  dealing. 

From  interviews  with  city  and 
county  superintendents,  high-school 
and  elementary-school  principals,  su¬ 
pervisors,  members  of  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation,  high-school  pupils,  teachers, 
state  high-school  inspectors,  college 
professors,  and  staff  psychologists,  the 
traits  were  obtained  which  were  used 
in  compiling  the  list  given  in  this 
study.  Fifteen  of  the  thirty-six  per¬ 
sons  interviewed  were  women  and 
twenty-one  were  men.  The  transla¬ 
tion  was  conducted  by  seven  transla¬ 
tors;  the  definitions  were  taken  from 
standard  dictionaries;  and  the  tele¬ 
scoping  was  performed  by  fifteen 
judges.  The  categories  of  traits  which 
resulted  from  the  telescoping  were; 

1 .  Adaptability 

2.  Breadth  of  interest  (interest  in  com¬ 
munity,  interest  in  profession,  interest 
in  pupil.  Interest  in  work) 

3.  Broadmindedness  (fairness,  openmind¬ 
edness,  tolerance,  fairmindedness) 


4.  Considerateness  (courtesy,  appreciative¬ 
ness,  sympathy,  understanding,  kindli¬ 
ness,  unselfishness) 

5.  Cooperation  (loyalty,  helpfulness) 

6.  Definiteness  (clearness  of  expression) 

7.  Dependability  (responsibility,  trust¬ 
fulness,  consistency,  trustworthiness) 

8.  Enthusiasm  (inspiration) 

9.  Forcefulness  (independence,  courage, 
aggressiveness) 

10.  Good  judgment  (discretion,  critical¬ 
ness,  discrimination,  insight,  tact) 

1 1 .  Health 

12.  Industry  (perseverance,  patience) 

1 3.  Intelligence  (scholarship,  intellectual 
curiosity) 

14.  Leadership  (progressiveness,  ambition, 
efficiency  in  organizing) 

15.  Magnetism  (attractive  personal  appear¬ 
ance,  voice  pleasing) 

16.  Morality  (modesty,  sobriety,  religious¬ 
ness) 

1 7.  Optimism  (sense  of  humor,  cheerful¬ 
ness) 

18.  Poise  (calmness,  self-control,  self-con¬ 
fidence) 

1 9.  Promptness  (dispatch,  alertness) 

20.  Punctuality 

2 1 .  Purposefulness  (decisiveness,  firmness) 

22.  Refinement  (neatness,  cleanliness,  good 
taste) 

23.  Resourcefulness  (originality,  creative¬ 
ness,  initiative,  preparedness) 

24.  Sincerity  (honesty,  frankness,  conscien¬ 
tiousness,  trustfulness) 

25.  Sociability  (likeableness,  friendliness) 

26.  Thoroughness  (methodicalness,  careful¬ 
ness,  accuracy) 

This  list  of  twenty-six  traits  was 
then  submitted  to  twenty-five  judges 
who  were  asked  to  place  each  trait  in 
one  of  three  groups  of  importance — 
most  important,  averagely  important, 
least  important — for  each  of  the  four 
administrative  officers — city  superin¬ 
tendent,  county  superintendent,  ele- 
mentar}'-school  principal,  and  high- 
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TABLE  I 

Evaluations  of  Twenty-five  Judges  in 
Ranking  Administrative  Traits 


i 

City 

Sup- 

erin- 

tend- 

ent 

Coun¬ 

ty 

Sup- 

erin- 

tend- 

ent 

Ele- 

men- 

tary- 

School 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

High- 

School 

Prin- 

cipal 

(1)  1 

(2)  1 

(3)  1 

(4) 

(5) 

Adaptability . I 

9 

13 

10 

11 

Breadth  of  interest 

3  1 

4 

3 

3 

Broadmindedness _ 

6  1 

6 

5 

4 

Cooperation . 

15 

10 

1 

1 

ConsiderateneSB . 

14  1 

8 

2 

5 

Definiteness . 

16  I 

22 

23 

25 

Dependability . 

12 

9 

6 

7 

Enthusiasm .  ; 

17 

16 

16 

Forcefulness . 

14 

26 

17 

Good  judgment . 

2  ' 

2 

4 

2 

Health . 

13 

16 

11 

IS 

Industry . 

24 

23 

17 

21 

Intelligence . 

7 

1  15 

13 

9 

Leadership . 

1 

1 

9 

5 

Magnetism . 

25 

!  19 

25 

23 

Morality . 

19 

20 

18 

14 

Optimism . 

29 

18 

22 

26 

Poise . 

5 

12 

7 

8 

Promptness . 

23 

25 

14 

18 

Punctuality . 

26 

26 

24 

24 

Purposefulness . 

10 

7 

21 

20 

Refinement . 

1  18 

24 

19 

19 

Resourcefulness . 

4 

i  5 

15 

12 

Sincerity . 

5 

8 

10 

Sociability . 

22 

1  It 

20 

22 

Thoroughness . 

1  21 

1  21 

12 

15 

school  principal.  The  average  rank 
assigned  to  each  of  these  traits  for  each 
of  these  four  classes  of  administrators 
is  shown  in  Table  I. 

Adaptability  ranks  ninth  in  impor¬ 
tance  among  twenty-six  conspicuous 
traits  of  city  superintendents,  thirteenth 
for  county  superintendents,  tenth  for 
elementary-school  principals,,  and  elev¬ 
enth  for  high-school  principals.  The 
reader  is  urged  to  remember  that  all 
the  traits  listed  in  this  table  are  im¬ 
portant.  Those  which  are  lowest  in 
importance — those  which  have  the 
largest  numerical  ranks — are  not  to 
be  judged  of  little  importance;  they 
are  rather  to  be  considered  the  least 
important  of  a  number  of  conspicu¬ 
ously  important  traits. 

The  findings  of  the  study  as  pre¬ 
sented  will  not  be  identical  with  those 
that  may  be  secured  by  any  one  in¬ 
dividual,  but  they  have  a  correlation  of 
-I-.90  with  the  judgments  of  a  very 
large  number  of  individuals. 


PARENTS  AND  PUPILS’  REPORT  CARDS 


E.  J.  Ashbaugh 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research 


The  report  card  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  by  school  authorities  one 
method  of  informing  parents  regard¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  school  and  a 
means  for  securing  desired  coopera¬ 
tion.  ’One'  seldom  finds  report  cards 
from  two  school  systems  which  are 
alike  in  size  or  form,  and  practically 
never  two  which  are  uniform  in  the 
information  which  they  furnish  to  the 
parents.  Writers  have  frequently 
pointed  out  that  report  cards  vary 
greatly  as  to  the  periods  of  reporting. 


the  items  contained,  and  the  symbols 
used.  Reports  are  sent  out  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  four,  five,  six,  eight,  nine, 
twelve,  sixteen,  and  eighteen  weeks; 
the  items  upon  which  the  report  is 
made  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  the  whim  of  the  individual  who  de¬ 
vised  the  card;  and  percentages,  let¬ 
ters,  numerals,  and  other  symbols  are 
used  to  indicate  quality  of  work  or  rat¬ 
ing  on  traits. 

Some  time  ago,  while  directing  a 
study  of  pupils’  report  cards,  the  writer 
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became  curious  to  know  what  parents 
would  like  to  have  reported.  Since 
the  school  administrators  wish  to  use 
report  cards  as  a  means  of  notifying 
parents,  it  would  seem  they  should  be 
especially  anxious  to  include  those 
items  about  which  parents  desire 
knowledge.  In  an  attempt  to  secure 
some  information  of  this  sort,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questionnaire  was  prepared  by 
the  writer  and  distributed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  county  council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations.  The  question¬ 
naires  were  then  circulated  by  the 
members  of  the  council  among  the 
parents  who  attended  regular  Associa¬ 
tion  meetings,  the  items  discussed,  and 
the  blanks  filled  out  at  once. 

WHAT  A  parent  WOULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE 
THE  SCHOOL  REPORT  ABOUT  THE  PUPIL 

The  following  items  have  been  found 
on  report  cards  used  in  different  cities  of 
the  country.  Certain  questions  are  raised 
upon  which  your  answer  is  desired.  If 
you  will  either  check  or  write  “yes”  or 
“no,”  which  ever  you  prefer,  opposite 
each  of  these  items  and  questions,  it  will 
clearly  indicate  your  attitude. 

Would  you  like  to  have  the  following 
items  reported: 

1.  Number  of  days  present?  (  ) 

2.  Number  of  days  absent?  (  ) 

3.  Number  of  times  tardy?  (  ) 

4.  Accomplishment  in  subjects  studied 
(check  the  one  you  prefer) : 

1)  By  marks  in  percentages?  (  ) 

2)  By  letters  meaning  Excel¬ 
lent,  Good,  etc.?  (  ) 

3)  By  satisfactory  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  only?  (  ) 

5.  The  class  average  as  well  as  the  re¬ 

port  of  your  child  for  each  subject 
he  is  studying?  (  ) 

6.  The  results  of  standard  tests  giving: 

1)  Child’s  score  and  average  of  his 

class?  (  ) 


2)  Child’s  score  and  average  of 
children  over  the  country?  (  ) 

7.  Results  of  general  ability  or  psy¬ 
chological  tests,  giving: 

1)  Child’s  score  and  average  of  his 

class?  (  ) 

2)  Child’s  score  and  average  of 

children  over  the  country?  (  ) 

8.  Teacher’s  judgment  of  personal  and 
social  qualities: 

1)  Cleanliness  (  )  9)  Initiative  (  ) 

2)  Neatness  (  )  10)  Coopera- 

3)  Accuracy  (  )  tion  (  ) 

4)  Promptness  (  )  1 1)  Effort  or  ap- 

5)  Respect  for  plication  (  ) 

authority  (  )  12)  Industry  (  ) 

6)  Politeness  (  )  13)  Interest  in 

7)  Trust-  school  (  ) 

worthiness  (  )  14)  Deport- 

8)  Self-  ment  (  ) 

confidence  (  )  15)  Health  (  ) 

Please  add  below  any  other  traits  upon 
which  you  would  like  your  child  reported 
by  the  teacher. 


Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  keep  the 
report  card  each  time  instead  of  return¬ 
ing  it  to  the  school?  (  ) 

The  data  procured  are  summarized 
in  paragraphs  which  follow.  Ninety- 
one  percent  of  the  parents  indicate 
that  they  would  like  to  have  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  absent  reported;  89  per¬ 
cent,  the  number  of  times  tardy;  and 
82  percent,  the  number  of  days 
present.  Actual  attendance  evidently 
is  a  point  of  interest  to  the  parents. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  item  is  more  com¬ 
monly  reported  than  any  other  single 
item  except  quality  of  the  work. 

Fifty-five  percent  indicate  that  they 
preferred  to  have  accomplishment  in 
subjects  reported  by  letters,  meaning 
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excellent,  good,  fair,  and  the  like;  41 
percent  indicate  a  preference  for  per¬ 
centages;  and  no  one  apparently 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  single  mark 
indicating  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory. 
Four  percent  of  the  group  indicate  no 
preference  on  this  point.  Here  again 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  interpret 
whether  this  represents  judgment  based 
on  careful  consideration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  systems, 
or  whether  it  simply  indicates  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  these  persons  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  one  form  of  mark  rather 
than  to  another. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  group  indi¬ 
cate  that  they  would  like  to  have  the 
class  average  for  each  subject  the  child 
is  studying  as  well  as  the  mark  which 
shows  the  child’s  achievement.  That 
is  to  say,  a  goodly  majority  of  parents 
wish  to  know  not  only  the  achievement 
of  the  child  expressed  in  the  relative 
letters  or  percentages  of  the  marking 
system,  but  also  the  average  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  class.  Sixty-four  percent 
indicate  a  desire  to  know  the  results  of 
standardized  tests  giving  the  child’s 
score  and  the  average  for  his  class,  and 
27  percent  wish  to  have  the  child’s 
score  and  the  average  of  the.  children 
over  the  country.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  standardized  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  have  come  into  use  since 
the  parents  of  the  present-day  pupils 
left  school,  and,  consequently,  the 
parents  answering  the  questionnaire 
had  only  such  information  regarding 
standard  tests  as  had  been  brought 
home  by  their  children.  Therefore, 
the  small  number  indicating  a  desire 
to  know  the  average  of  the  children 
throughout  the  country  probably  indi¬ 
cates  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the 


significance  of  such  scores  rather  than 
any  real  opposition  to  measuring  the 
achievement  of  their  children  by  na¬ 
tional  norms. 

The  results  of  general-ability  or 
psychological  tests,  giving  the  child’s 
score  and  the  average  of  his  class,  are 
wanted  by  59  percent,  and  30  percent 
would  like  to  have  the  child’s  score 
and  the  national  norm  for  children  of 
his  age  and  grade.  This  is  interesting, 
because  school  administrators  have 

TABLE  I 


Ranks  and  Percentage  Frequencies  of 
Certain  Personal  or  Social  Traits 
Which  Parents  Suggest 


PercentaKe 

Frequency 

Rank 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

Effort  or  application.... 

78 

1 

Deportment . 

76 

2 

Respect  for  authority. . . 

73 

8 

Trustworthiness . 

70 

4 

Accursuiy . 

68 

6.6 

Promptness . 

68 

6.6 

Health . 

66 

7.6 

Self-confidence . 

66 

7.6 

Initiative . 

64 

9 

Cleanliness . 

61 

10.6 

Interest . 

61 

10.6 

Cooperation . 

69 

12.6 

Politeness . 

69 

12.6 

Neatness . 

.■>6 

14 

Industry . 

62 

16 

generally  felt  that  it  was  undesirable 
to  let  parents  know,  except  in  private 
conference,  the  score  which  a  child 
has  made  on  tests  of  this  kind. 

The  fifteen  personal  and  social 
qualities  listed  in  the  questionnaire  are 
summarized  in  Table  I  by  the  order 
of  frequency  with  which  these  parents 
indicated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  information.  The  trait,  “effort,”^ 

^  chapman,  H.  B.,  and  Ashbaugh,  E.  J.  “Re¬ 
port  Cards  in  American  Cities,”  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  4:291,  October  7,  1925. 
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which  in  an  earlier  study  was  found  on 
about  half  of  the  842  school  report 
cards  examined,  interestingly  enough 
stands  first  in  the  order  of  preference 
of  these  parents.  It  is  likewise  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  each  of  these  fifteen 
traits  was  requested  by  more  than  fifty 
percent  of  this  group. 

Additional  traits  were  requested  and 
the  following  were  indicated  one  or 
more  times:  conduct  on  playground, 
obedience,  natural  aptitudes,  posture, 
helpfulness,  congeniality,  kindness, 
morality,  and  “any  special  tendency 
or  characteristic  the  development  of 
which  would  need  the  cooperation  of 
the  parent  and  teacher.” 

Of  course  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
was  not  unanimous  approval  in  the 
reporting  of  a  single  item  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  In  fact,  some  violent  op¬ 
position  to  reporting  some  of  these 
items  was  voiced.  One  person  wrote 
an  extended  letter  to  the  general  effect 
that  reporting  comparative  scores,  such 
as  are  indicated  in  items  5,  6,  and  7 
would  “do  much  harm  to  sensitive 
scholars  and  parents  and  kill  the 
friendly  relations  most  helpful  among 


children  and  grown-ups.”  Later  in 
the  same  letter  the  statement  was 
made,  “There  is  no  man  or  woman 
yet  born  who  has  brains  enough  to 
punish  [a  child  properly]  or  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  what  may  be  in  a  child’s 
head,  let  alone  make  a  correct  survey 
and  tally  of  his  character.”  These 
opposing  attitudes,  however,  may  be 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  parents’  un¬ 
accustomedness  to  receiving  reports  on 
these  characteristics  as  to  deliberation 
on  the  question  which  has  resulted  in 
a  negative  conclusion. 

This  report  of  a  brief  effort  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  parents  would  like  on  report 
cards  is  published  with  the  hope  that 
others  may  be  stimulated  to  careful 
consideration  of  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  effectiveness  of  report 
cards  by  a  better  understanding  of  the 
parents’  points  of  view.  The  reports 
given  may  not  be  typical  and  certainly 
should  not  be  accepted  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  any  given  community.  Some 
canvass  of  local  sentiment,  however, 
may  well  be  made  by  any  school  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  is  revising  the  report 
card  now  in  use  in  his  system. 


GETTING  THE  MOST  AID  FROM  APPOINTMENT  OFFICES 
IN  SELECTING  TEACHERS 

Earl  W.  Anderson 
Ohio  State  University 


No  administrative  duty  justifies 
more  extensive  and  intensive  effort 
nor  brings  greater  value  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  made,  than  does  careful 
teacher-selection.  This  important  work 
merits  major  effort  and  thorough  pro¬ 
cedure.  Some  administrators  spend 
much  time  and  considerable  money  in 


their  exhaustive  search  for  expert 
teachers,  while  others  apparently  se¬ 
lect  teachers  at  odd  times,  when  other 
duties  are  not  urgent. 

The  careful  choice  of  teachers  mate¬ 
rially  reduces  the  problems  of  super¬ 
vision.  He  who  has  endured  the 
worry  and  struggle  of  adjusting  an  in- 
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ferior  teacher  to  classroom  difficulties 
knows  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
time  that  may  be  consumed — often 
with  little  success.  A  study  of  the 
subsequent  progress  of  pupils  who  have 
suffered  a  year  under  a  poor  teacher 
will  show  the  cumulative  damage 
which  such  a  situation  may  cause  to 
boys  and  girls.  The  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy  and  inconvenience  involved  in 
the  tenacious  search  for  good  teachers 
is  but  a  fraction  in  comparison  to  the 
often  extremely  unpleasant  wear-and- 
tear  incident  to  extracting  a  teacher 
who  is  unsatisfactory  from  the  school 
system.  Certain  successful  administra¬ 
tors  are  conspicuous  in  their  ability  to 
reduce  friction  and  raise  standards 
primarily  through  selection  of  highly 
qualified  assistants  and  teachers. 

In  an  appointment  office  there  is 
opportunity  to  observe  the  techniques 
used  by  superintendents  in  locating 
candidates  and  in  selecting  teachers. 
Certain  administrators  obtain  unusual 
aid  from  appointment  offices,  because 
they  are  systematic  in  their  methods, 
and  because  they  definitely  attempt  to 
make  full  use  of  facilities  provided. 
Some  superintendents  and  college  ad¬ 
ministrators,  because  of  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  and  untimeliness  of  their  requests, 
do  not  permit  appointment  offices  to 
give  them  more  than  casual  aid.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  how 
certain  procedures  may  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  •  services  gained  from  a 
teacher-placement  bureau. 

Such  a  bureau  is  an  intermediary 
between  those  searching  for  teachers 
and  teachers  desiring  positions.  If  it 
is  to  function  properly,  the  administra¬ 
tor  must  provide  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  position  to  be  filled  and 


must  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  office  to  determine  whether 
certain  teachers  are  interested  in  the 
available  position  and  to  arrange  inter¬ 
views  if  the  administrator  plans  to  visit 
the  office.  The  bureau,  as  its  part, 
must  have  facilities  for  readily  locat¬ 
ing  the  names  of  persons  qualified  for 
the  position  and  considerable  data  re¬ 
garding  each  candidate. 

Recently  the  following  letter  came 
to  the  Appointments  Office  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  “We  need  two  ad¬ 
ditional  teachers  in  our  high  school  for 
next  year.  Send  the  names  of  several 
likely  candidates.”  With  more  than 
a  thousand  teachers  registered,  differ¬ 
ing  in  preparation,  experience,  sex, 
salary,  desires,  and  rating,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  to  do  with  such  calls.  The 
superintendent  obviously  did  not  want 
the  names  of  one  thousand  teachers. 
By  looking  up  the  salary  schedule  of 
his  school  system  something  was  found 
as  to  the  type  of  teacher  he  could  af¬ 
ford,  but  there  was  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  whether  he  wanted  teachers  of 
English,  mathematics,  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  Undoubtedly,  this  superin¬ 
tendent  knew  the  subjects  which  these 
desired  teachers  would  teach.  In  this 
instance  a  letter  asking  for  further  in¬ 
formation  brought  the  desired  facts, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  not  time  to 
secure  the  data  essential  to  definite 
service. 

At  the  other  extreme,  a  number  of 
superintendents  will  specify  exactly  the 
classes  to  be  taught.  If  they  are  not 
certain,  they  will  specify  the  possibili¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  a  call  came  for  a 
teacher  to  have  one  class  of  each  of  the 
following  subjects:  French  2,  Latin  1, 
commercial  geography,  biology,  and 
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journalism.  The  salary  was  stated  as 
“about  $1,300  for  the  school  year  of 
nine  months.”  Although  this  call 
was  difficult  to  fill,  no  time  was  neces¬ 
sarily  wasted  in  recommending  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  not  the  preparation  for 
this  position  or  who  would  not  consider 
teaching  some  of  these  subjects. 

To  get  the  most  effective  service 
from  an  appointments  office,  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  teachers  should  furnish  the 
following  information  concerning  each 
position  which  he  desires  to  fill: 

1.  The  subjects  to  be  taught,  if  possible, 
or  the  likely  possibilities. 

2.  The  salary  to  be  paid  or  the  probable 
range  in  salary. 

3.  The  amount  of  experience  required 
and  information  regarding  the  specific 
type  of  experience  necessary. 

4.  Special  restriction  which  would  make 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  suggest  certain 
individuals.  Some  schools,  for  instance, 
will  not  hire  married  women. 

5.  Special  duties  connected  with  the 
position. 

7.  Size  of  school  and  city  especially  if 
some  distance  away  from  the  appoint¬ 
ment  office. 

6.  The  amount  of  training  required. 

8.  Information  regarding  the  willingness 
of  the  school  official  to  visit  the  ap¬ 
pointment  bureau  to  arrange  for  the 
candidates  to  visit  the  school.  If  the 
administrators  are  to  visit  the  office, 
they  should  set  a  definite  time  and 
place  for  these  interviews,  preferably 
at  the  appointment  office. 

Such  data  will  save  much  time,  be¬ 
cause  interviews  will  be  arranged  only 
with  candidates  who  are  both  qualified 
and  interested.  Significant  statements 
from  reliable  sources  regarding  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  a  candidate  for  a  specific  posi¬ 
tion  can  in  many  cases  be  collected. 
Occasionally,  if  advance  notice  is 
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given,  interviews  can  be  arranged 
with  college  professors  or  with  those 
who  formerly  employed  the  candidate. 

An  ideal  technique  for  locating  a 
teacher  is  used  by  an  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent  of  one  of  the  large  school  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  country  who  still  believes 
in  actively  searching  for  teachers, 
rather  than  considering  only  those  who 
apply.  Early  in  March  this  man 
wrote  to  this  appointments  office  ask¬ 
ing  the  following  questions:  “To 
whom  shall  correspondence  be  ad¬ 
dressed  concerning  teachers?  When 
is  the  best  time  to  make  visits  to  your 
institution  for  seeing  candidates?  What 
are  the  dates  of  your  spring  vacation?” 
A  few  days  later  a  letter  was  received 
giving  definite  information  regarding 
the  positions  vacant,  the  requirements 
of  that  school,  a  complete  salary 
schedule,  an  administrative  booklet 
concerning  the  school  system  involved, 
and  information  regarding  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements.  Credentials  of 
people  qualified  and  interested  in  those 
positions  were  sent  to  him.  On  March 
30  he  wrote  that  he  would  be  in  the 
appointments  office  at  nine  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  April  12  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  interviewing  the  candi¬ 
dates  recommended  for  his  school. 
When  he  arrived,  a  schedule  of  ap¬ 
pointments  had  been  made,  which  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  interview  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  interested  teachers,  some  of 
whom  had  come  considerable  distance. 
Such  well-planned  procedure  on  the 
part  of  those  hiring  teachers  gets  the 
best  of  service  from  teacher-placement 
agencies. 

“Odd  time”  selection  of  teachers 
distinctly  limits  the  service  which  an 
appointment  office  can  furnish.  An 
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illustration  of  this  was  a  man  who  sent 
the  office  full  details  regarding  his 
need  for  four  college  teachers.  A 
number  of  well-qualified  candidates 
were  recommended  to  him.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Col¬ 
lege  Association  at  Columbus  and 
asked  these  candidates  to  find  him, 
saying  that  he  would  be  in  the  lobby 
of  a  certain  hotel  between  sessions. 
Several  candidates  could  not  find  him. 
He  did  not  have  time  to  talk  to  others 
who  had  made  the  trip  to  see  him. 
Some  of  the  better  candidates,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  difficulty  of  finding,  at  a  con¬ 
vention,  a  man  whom  they  had  never 
before  seen,  would  not  make  the  trip 
necessary  to  look  for  him.  Such  a 
technique  of  selecting  teachers  will  not 
locate  the  best  teachers.  High-grade 
teachers  do  not  have  to  be  seriously  in¬ 
convenienced  in  order  to  get  positions. 
Neither  are  they  interested  in  working 
for  a  man  who  is  not  willing  to  do  his 
part  in  arranging  for  an  interview. 
Teacher  selection  is  too  important  a 
function  to  risk  its  effectiveness  by 
subordinating  it  to  any  other  phase  of 
school  administration. 

Once  in  a  while  a  superintendent  in 
need  of  teachers  will  drive  one  hundred 
miles  to  Columbus  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  arriving  at  the  office  about  ten 
o’clock.  If  a  telephone  message  or 
letter  had  been  received  the  day  before, 
time  would  have  been  given  for  ar¬ 
ranging  for  teachers  to  meet  him,  who 
were  interested  in  his  position.  Neglect 
of  this  precaution  almost  always  means 
that  some  desirable  people,  with  whom 
the  Appointments  Office  may  wish  to 
arrange  interviews,  cannot  be  located 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours. 
Many  students  do  not  go  back  to  their 


homes  during  the  day  and  locating 
them  on  the  campus  is  a  difficult  task, 
especially  if  they  are  not  in  class.  In 
case  there  is  no  hurry  about  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
arrange  for  the  meeting  at  a  later 
time.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  it  is  surprising  how  often 
good  candidates  can  be  located  and 
interviewed  on  short  notice. 

The  salary  to  be  paid  is  the  item 
most  often  omitted  in  letters  of  re¬ 
quest  for  aid.  A  common  statement 
is  “salary  will  largely  depend  upon  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.”  Such  a  call 
came  recently  from  a  midwestern  state 
teachers’  college.  It  was  diflScult  to 
tell  whether  this  college  would  pay 
$2,000  or  $3,500  for  the  teacher  of 
this  position.  To  recommend  a  man 
who  could  command  little  above 
$2,000  was  a  waste  of  time  if  the 
position  paid  $3,500,  and  it  was  an 
equal  waste  of  time  to  recommend  a 
man  getting  $3,500  if  the  position 
paid  $2,000.  Administrators  know 
within  limits  what  salaries  will  be.  If 
they  will  state  what  the  salaries  are 
and  under  what  conditions  certain 
salaries  will  be  paid,  much  more  help 
can  be  given.  There  is  no  particular 
advantage  in  not  telling  what  the  sal¬ 
aries  are  at  the  time  the  first  request 
is  made.  Much  annoyance  is  caused 
both  to  candidates  and  to  those  hiring 
teachers  because  of  lack  of  information 
concerning  salaries.  Teachers  in  gen¬ 
eral  know  about  what  they  can  get, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
when  employed  at  much  less  than  the 
price  they  set.  Appointment  offices, 
in  trying  to  get  the  best  possible  candi¬ 
dates  for  specific  positions  try  to  select 
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ARTICULATING  THE  SCHOOL 
WITH  LIFE 

We  cannot  articulate  the  school 
with  life  until  we  know  the  interests, 
the  problems,  and  the  traits  of  cultured 
adults.  The  less  we  know  about  these, 
the  greater  the  surmise  we  make  when 
attempting  to  articulate  the  school  with 
them. 

For  hundreds  of  years  men  have 
sought  to  facilitate  earning  by  learn¬ 
ing,  the  more  recent  academic  dicta 
have  demanded  the  articulation  of 
spelling  with  life,  social  sciences  with 
life,  mathematics  with  industry,  or 
psychology  with  the  professions.  Some 
progress  has  always  been  made,  but 
more  advancement  in  this  effort  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  last  ten 
years  than  was  apparent  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  ten  hundred  years. 

The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  school  men  are  analyzing  prac¬ 
tical  spelling  vocabularies,  current  so¬ 
cial  problems,  and  the  operations  of  in¬ 
dustry.  During  the  past  few  years 
many  such  analyses  have  been  made. 
Several  vocations  have  been  subjected 
to  analytical  techniques.  A  number  of 
professions  have  been  studied,  and  the 


interests  and  activities  of  cultured 
women  have  been  ascertained  with 
some  degree  of  validity. 

The  most  important  social  task  that 
lies  before  us  in  education  is  to  analyze 
the  cultural  core  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  accomplished  if  we 
first  select  our  cultured  people  and  then 
investigate  their  interests,  their  quali¬ 
ties,  their  problems,  and  their  obliga¬ 
tions.  When  this  task  has  been  per¬ 
formed,  the  labor  of  determining  what 
the  schools  should  do  will  be  rela¬ 
tively  easy.  Until  this  is  accomplished, 
the  school’s  curriculum  is  in  confusion 
so  far  as  articulation  with  living  is 
concerned. 

Once  the  curriculum  has  been  de¬ 
termined,  one  may  reasonably  expect 
that  close  articulation  will  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  assisted  by  the  use  of  proper  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction.  For  years  we  have 
been  organizing  instruction  as  subject- 
matter  such  as  geography,  historj-, 
arithmetic,  and  spelling.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  does  not  give  the  maximum 
amount  of  articulation  with  practical 
life  chiefly  because  insufficient  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  application  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  to  life. 

A  more  hopeful  method  of  procur¬ 
ing  articulation  is  to  use  the  activity 
approach  as  a  supplement  to  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  approach,  or  as  a  substitute 
for  it,  in  the  lower  grades.  The  so- 
called  “activity  approach”  is  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  the  “project  ap- 
poach”  or  “the  problem  approach.”  If 
this  point  of  view  is  used  efficiently, 
the  material  of  the  functional  curric¬ 
ulum  which  is  derived  by  analysis  will 
be  taught  to  children  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  see  the  relationship  of 
the  school’s  activities  to  selected  cul- 
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tural  activities  and  will  use  what  they 
have  learned  in  school  in  improving 
their  hold  upon  the  interests,  problems, 
and  characteristics  of  the  cultured 
people  who  are  picked  out  as  the  ex¬ 
emplars  of  the  best  in  our  civilization. 

In  brief,  the  excellence  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  articulation  of  the  school  with 
life  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  techniques  of  job  an¬ 
alysis  and  the  use  of  instructional 
methods.  These  will  make  apparent 
the  relationships  which  exist  between 
school  learning  and  life  activities. 

W.  W.  C. 

■f  f  1 

SCHOOL  FINANCE 

Dr.  Reeder’s  latest  book,  bearing 
the  title  The  Business  Administration 
of  a  School  System^  will  be  useful  to 
school  executives.  It  is  timely  and 
elementary;  it  has  the  modern  point 
of  view  and  assembled  in  it  in  easily 
accessible  form  are  numerous  reports 
of  excellent  practices  used  in  many 
different  places. 

School  administration  is  giving  in¬ 
creasing  attention  to  efficiency  and  the 
economy  in  the  business  aspects  of  the 
job.  Everywhere  there  is  eager  inquiry 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  of  the  school,  and 
help  which  Reeder  gives  in  solving  the 
problems  will  be  most  welcome. 

The  text  may  be  called  a  “first 
book,”  because  much  of  its  material 
deals  with  elementary  principles.  It 
does  not  enter  minutely  into  abstruse 
matters,  but  it  emphasizes  the  broad, 
fundamental  policies  of  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  of  administration. 

'Reeder,  Ward  G.  The  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  of  a  School  System.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1929.  454  pp. 


“The  purpose  of  school  administra¬ 
tion,”  says  Reeder,  is  “to  facilitate  an 
efficient  management  of  the  schools  by 
seeing  that  each  part  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  bears  to  each  other  part  the  proper 
relation.”  This  modern  point  of  view 
is  supplemented  elsewhere  by  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “in  school  administration, 
every  business  function  has  its  educa¬ 
tional  implications;  likewise,  every 
educational  function  has  its  business 
implications.”  In  order  to  provide 
close  articulation  of  all  parts  of  the 
system  and  in  order  to  relate  all  trans¬ 
actions  to  the  one  great  purpose  for 
which  schools  are  established,  unified 
administration  under  a  single  chief 
executive  is  highly  desirable. 

The  summary  reports  of  business 
practices  in  different  cities  constitute  a 
highly  valuable  part  of  the  text.  These 
materials  are  not  easily  accessible  in 
their  original  form.  To  assemble  them, 
to  digest  them,  and  to  arrange  them  as 
illustrations  of  general  principles  con¬ 
stitute  a  worth-while  service  which 
busy  superintendents  will  appreciate. 

The  chapters  on  “Maintenance  of 
the  School  Plant,”  “The  School  Jani¬ 
tor,”  “Insurance  of  School  Property,” 
“Taking  the  School  Inventory,”  and 
“Administration  of  School  Supplies” 
contains  complete  and  helpful  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  topics  listed.  The  reviewer 
wishes  that  more  space  had  been  given 
to  illustrations  of  unit-cost  accounting, 
for  this  phase  of  business  administra¬ 
tion  is  assuming  great  importance  and 
is  demanding  increasing  attention.  But 
there  are  definite  limits  to  the  amount 
of  material  which  can  be  included  in 
a  single  text. 

“Good  business  administration  of 
the  schools,”  says  Reeder,  “seeks  to 
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give  a  100-percent  value  for  each  dol¬ 
lar  expended.”  His  text  as  a  whole 
shows  how  this  value  may  be  secured. 
The  reviewer  suggests  that  school  ex¬ 


ecutives  and  students  of  school  admin¬ 
istration  will  find  it  profitable  to  read 
the  whole  book. 

Thomas  W.  Gosling 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Akron 


RESEARCH  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Laura  Zirbes 

Ohio  State  University 


Among  the  few  reports  of  educa¬ 
tional  commissions  and  committees 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  dy¬ 
namic  contributions  to  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  school  practice,  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Length  of 
Elementary  Education  will  surely  be 
counted.^  The  comprehensive  program 
of  investigation  which  extended  over 
three  years  has  yielded  significant  data 
regarding  the  organization,  curricula, 
practices,  and  attainments  of  seven-, 
eight-,  and  nine-year  elementary  schools, 
as  well  as  on  the  comparative  achieve¬ 
ment  of  students  from  elementary 
schools  of  these  various  types  who,  at 
the  time  the  study  was  made,  were  in 
high  school,  normal  school,  and  college. 

The  scope  of  the  investigation  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  six  hun- 
dren  ten  school  systems  representing 
the  forty-eight  states  and  two  Canadian 
provinces  contributed  the  information. 
A  unique  combination  of  circumstances 
in  Maryland  was  capitalized  for  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  comprehensive  comparative 
testing  program  in  which  such  vari¬ 
ables  as  length  of  school  day,  length  of 
school  term,  entrance  age,  and  amount 

^  Judd,  Charles  H.,  et  al.  Report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Length  of  Elementary  Education.  Chi¬ 
cago,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1927.  167  pp. 
(Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No. 
34) 


of  supervision  were  held  constant, 
while  length  of  elementary  education 
varied  in  the  different  counties. 

The  report,  in  the  main,  is  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  factual  data  which  open- 
minded  school  people  will  welcome  and 
use  as  an  objective  basis  for  determin¬ 
ing  policies  in  the  reconstruction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 
The  Commission  has,  however,  sup¬ 
plied  a  summary  and  interpretation  of 
its  findings  and,  in  a  final  chapter, 
makes  some  definite  recommendations. 

With  so  much  to  commend,  the  re¬ 
viewer  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
a  degree  of  surprise  and  dissatisfaction 
at  the  traditional  conception  of  the 
function  of  elementary  education  ex¬ 
pressed  and,  as  stated  on  page  six,  the 
Commission’s  willingness  to  rest  its 
case  with  this  definition.*  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  surprising  because  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  needs  of  the  growing  child 
furnish  such  sound  reinforcement  for 
the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
Data  of  this  sort  were  not  included  in 
the  plan  of  the  investigation  and  are  not 
referred  to  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
findings.  In  the  tables  on  pages  55  and 
56  one  finds  “health,  hygiene,  or  physi¬ 
cal  training”  offered  in  59.5  of  first 
grades  with  higher  percentages  in  the 

’‘Ibid.,  pp.  134-35. 
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next  five  elementary  grades.  Art  or 
drawing  receive  still  higher  percentages 
in  these  grades,  but  they  are  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
findings  nor  comprehended  in  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  function  or  scope  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education. 

Fortunately,  those  who  find  the 
major  functions  and  objectives  of  the 
modern  elementary  school  outside  the 
narrow  limits  of  “training  in  the  ver¬ 
nacular,  the  rudiments  of  mathematics, 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  .  .  . 
and  certain  .  .  .  information  .  .  . 
giving  instruction,  especially  about  the 
world”  do  not  advocate  a  lengthening 
of  the  curriculum.  They  are  seeking  to 
adjust  it  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  pre¬ 
adolescent  childhood  by  providing  six 
years  of  practice  in  the  progressive  re¬ 
construction  of  experience  and  guided 
participation  in  the  social  medium  in 
which  control  of  the  vernacular,  the 
language  arts,  and  quantitative  think¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  integrated  into  readiness  for 
a  more  highly  differentiated  program  of 
education.  Perhaps  the  inadequate  in¬ 
terpretation  of  lower  elementary-school 
values  may  be  laid  to  the  Commission’s 
major  concern  with  the  upper  grades 
and  also  give  support  to  the  tendency. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  wealth  of 
pertinent  data  gathered  in  this  report 
will  give  considerable  impetus  to  the 
junior  high-school  movement  and  also 
give  support  to  the  less  common  ten¬ 
dency  to  reduce  the  number  of  years 
of  precollegiate  secondary  work.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  other  forces  are  at 
work  on  the  elementary  level  which 
may  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
same  desirable  effects  while  actually  fos¬ 
tering  an  enriched  elementary-school 


curriculum  and  a  broader  conception 
of  the  function  of  the  education  of 
early  childhood.  Such  fundamental 
reorganization  of  educational  units 
must  depend  on  further  cooperative 
investigations  of  the  scope  represented 
in  this  study. 

A  second  investigation  which  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  the  length  of  ele¬ 
mentary  education  and  on  curriculum 
reconstruction  in  elementary  school, 
high  school,  and  college  is  entitled 
Overlapping  and  Omissions  in  Our 
Courses  of  Study? 

The  author  of  the  study,  W.  J.  Os- 
burn,  has  devised  an  ingenious  tech¬ 
nique  by  which  the  subject-matter  of 
fifty-six  elementary-school,  high-school, 
and  college  textbooks  used  by  students 
who  are  now  graduating  from  colleges, 
is  analyzed  into  items.  By  assuming 
that  textbooks  and  such  exercises  or 
laboratory  manuals  as  are  prepared  to 
accompany  them,  are  in  effect  the 
course  of  study,  he  proceeds  to  show  to 
what  extent  the  very  questions  and 
practice  directions  in  the  elementary 
school  have  been  repeated  in  the  high 
school  and  college.  The  total  num¬ 
ber  of  items  common  to  books  used  on 
successive  levels  is  then  used  as  an 
index  of  overlapping. 

The  author  grants  the  feasibility  of 
providing  for  review  through  a  judi¬ 
cious  amount  of  overlapping.  He  also 
recognizes  the  possible  advantage  of 
presenting  subject-matter  from  differ¬ 
ent  points  of  view  on  successive  levels. 
The  data,  however,  indicate  no  such 
plausible  purpose  or  design,  but  rather 
a  haphazard  duplication  of  items 
coupled  with  haphazard  omissions. 

*  Bloomington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  1928.  167  pp. 
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Furthermore,  the  preponderant  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  mastery  and  memoriza¬ 
tion  of  facts  in  history,  certain  inade¬ 
quacies  in  the  provisions  for  practice  in 
English,  and  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
approach  in  science  show  how  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  texts  analyzed  is  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  major  objectives  of  these 
three  subjects. 

For  example,  history  begins  by  over¬ 
emphasizing  facts,  and  continues  this 
emphasis  until  the  author  fairly  con¬ 
cludes  from  his  data  that  history  has 
been  considered  chiefly  “a  stuffing  pro¬ 
cess  with  practically  no  provision  for 
thought-provoking  pupil  activities  in 
history  texts  on  any  level.”  It  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  allowance 
made  by  the  investigator  for  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  teacher  or  course  of  study 
outside  the  texts. 

With  reference  to  English,  the  au¬ 
thor  shows  just  how  much  practice  the 
texts  provide  in  each  specific  skill.  To 
illustrate,  beginning  a  sentence  with  a 
capital  letter  is  a  specific  item.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  this  item  for  all  grades  of 
the  elementary  level  is  a  total  of  eight 
lessons  involving  7 1  uses  of  the  capital 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  one  les¬ 
son  with  36  such  uses  in  the  high 
school,  and  none  on  the  college  level. 
Thus  the  total  number  of  lessons  on 
this  item  over  a  ten-year  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  investigation,  would  be 
nine,  and  the  total  number  of  -practices 
would  be  106.  The  investigator  main¬ 
tains  that  pupils  should  have  at  least 
two  practices  per  month  in  this  item  of 
English  from  the  beginning  of  third 
grade  to  the  end  of  ninth  grade,  thus 
making  a  total  of  at  least  136 
practices. 


Is  it  not  patent  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  item  in  question  makes  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  multitudinous  incidental  refer¬ 
ence  by  the  teacher  subject  to  much 
practice  outside  the  specific  training 
provided  in  the  lessons  in  the  English 
text?  Is  not  guidance  in  such  practice 
through  typically  purposeful  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  written  work  the  es¬ 
sential  factor  upon  which  permanence 
and  so-called  “carry-over”  of  instruc¬ 
tion  does  and  should  depend? 

While  this  author  proposes  two 
practices  per  month  over  a  ten-year  pe¬ 
riod  for  each  of  the  various  items  com¬ 
prising  the  skills  in  English,  he  presents 
no  experimental  basis  for  this  proposal. 

The  acceptance  of  this  proposal  as  a 
basis  for  a  course  of  study  or  textbook 
reconstruction  would,  therefore,  be 
without  scientific  warrant  and  would 
commit  us  to  so  complicated  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  formalized  specific  training  in 
myriad  items,  that  integrated  learnings 
would  be  crowded  out  and  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  practice  incidental  to  purpose¬ 
ful  use  would  be  lost. 

There  is  another  point  of  view.  To 
those  who  have  sought  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  guided  purposeful  use,  to 
see  in  it  a  means  of  insuring  perma¬ 
nence  and  carry-over  to  life  situations 
and  a  consequent  means  of  reducing 
overlapping.  They  also  see  in  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  integrated  learning  experi¬ 
ences  and  large  units  of  work  a  truer 
escape  from  the  baneful  scrappiness  of 
learning  and  the  haphazard  overlap¬ 
ping  which  this  author  decries. 

It  is  the  psychological  integration  of 
items  that  combine  and  are  combined 
to  reveal  significant  relationships,  to 
challenge  thinking,  and  to  impel  the 
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pupil  to  apply  previous  learnings.  This 
should  challenge  teachers,  makers  of 
textbooks,  and  compilers  of  courses  of 
study. 

The  nature  of  the  child  and  the  lim¬ 
itations  of  his  experience  suggest  certain 
allocation  of  materials  and  learning  ex¬ 
perience  to  elementary  levels,  but  the 
acquisition  of  facts  and  the  so-called 
“rudiments”  or  “elements”  of  skills 
cannot  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  elementary  education  if  the  early  de¬ 


velopment  of  abiding  attitudes  toward 
experience,  the  acquisition  of  social 
habits,  the  encouragement  of  individual 
aptitudes  and  interests  are  as  significant 
and  fundamental  to  personality  devel¬ 
opment  as  we  believe  them  to  be. 

This  study  is,  nevertheless,  a  pains¬ 
taking  and  thorough-going  attempt  to 
reveal  the  inconsistency  and  haphazard¬ 
ness  of  the  traditional  curriculum.  In 
this  role  it  makes  its  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  educational  research. 


NEWS  OF  THE  BUREAU 


One  of  the  projects  outlined  in  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research  for  the  current  year  is  a 
comparison  of  homogeneous  and  heter¬ 
ogeneous  groups  in  first-year  algebra. 
In  this  experiment  the  homogeneous 
groups  are  divided  into  fast,  average, 
and  slow  sections,  the  achievement  of 
each  of  which  will  be  compared  with 
similiar  ability  groups  taught  by  the 
same  teacher  in  heterogeneous  classes. 
The  project  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Dayton,  in  the 
Central  Junior  High  School,  Marion, 
and  in  the  Springfield  High  School. 

Within  the  past  three  months  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  has 
received  requests  for  school-building 
surveys  in  the  towns  of  Fostoria,  Wes¬ 
terville,  Worthington,  Delaware,  and 
Chardon,  in  Madison  and  Ross  Town¬ 
ships,  and  in  Butler  County.  These 
eight  surveys  are  being  directed  by 
T.  C.  Holy,  assisted  by  R.  E.  Green 
and  W.  K.  Wilson,  reference  assist¬ 
ants  in  the  Bureau. 

The  basic  factors  involved  in  deter¬ 


mining  the  school-building  needs  in 
each  of  these  communities  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  detail.  Specific  recommen¬ 
dations  covering  both  the  building  and 
financial  aspects  will  be  presented  to 
their  respective  boards  of  education. 

til 

A  STUDY  OF  ONE-ROOM  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Five  years  ago  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  made  a  questionnaire 
study  of  the  teachers  of  one-room 
rural  schools  in  twenty  counties  of  the 
state.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Ashbaugh.  Data  were 
procured  regarding  the  enrollment  and 
number  of  grades  in  each  school;  and 
the  training,  experience,  and  profes¬ 
sional  reading  of  the  teachers.  Age, 
sex,  and  salary  were  also  included. 
This  year  Dr.  Ashbaugh  is  repeating 
the  same  study  and  has  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  county’  superintendents 
in  all  twenty  counties  concerned  in  the 
previous  study.  Complete  returns  have 
been  received  from  three  counties  and 
partial  returns  from  others. 

A  comparison  with  the  previous 
study  will  make  evident  any  changes 
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that  have  taken  place  in  the  following 
respects:  enrollment  of  the  school;  the 
number  of  grades  the  teacher  is  teach¬ 
ing  ;  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
teachers,  attendance  at  summer  ses¬ 
sion,  living  conditions,  and  professional 
activities  such  as  magazines  read  and 
the  educational  meetings  attended;  the 
community  activities  of  the  teacher; 
and  the  teacher’s  sex,  age,  and  salary. 

From  these  comparisons  one  should 
discover  whether  the  children  who 
must  attend  one-room  schools  are  now 
being  taught  by  teachers  of  longer  ex¬ 
perience,  better  training,  and  more  pro¬ 
fessional  outlook,  than  were  those  of 
five  years  ago. 

The  study  this  year  is  introducing  a 
few  factors  not  studied  before.  An  at¬ 
tempt  is  being  made  to  procure  data 
regarding  the  social  strata  from  which 
the  teachers  come  and  a  general  survey 
of  the  physical  conditions  under  which 
the  teachers  work.  Size  of  school 
grounds,  kind  of  building,  the  natural 
lighting  of  the  building,  methods  of 
heating,  and  provisions  for  cleanliness 
are  being  ascertained. 

The  study  is  being  carried  forward 
with  two  purposes,  first,  that  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  conditions  of  five 
years  ago  will  reveal  any  progress  that 
has  been  made  and  the  nature  of  this 
progress;  second,  that  an  accurate  rev¬ 
elation  of  existing  conditions  is  the 
first  step  in  their  improvement. 

Getting  the  Most  Aid  from  Appoint¬ 
ment  Offices  in  Selecting 
Teachers 

(Continued  from  page  149) 
those  who  are  both  available  and  who 
will  likely  attract  the  interest  of  the 
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school  officials.  Occasionally,  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  talks  in  terms  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  money  than  he  is  able  to 
pay  with  the  hope  that  he  can  induce 
some  unusual  candidate  to  take  a  sal¬ 
ary  lower  than  he  first  suggested.  This 
plan  ordinarily  is  quite  unsatisfactory 
from  all  angles. 

Good  teachers  are  occasionally  lost 
through  the  refusal  of  superintendents 
and  college  presidents  to  share  any  of 
the  necessary  traveling  expenses.  Last 
spring  a  proficient  man  with  a  doctor¬ 
ate  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  some  four  hundred  miles 
from  Columbus.  Wanting  to  look  over 
the  situation,  he  suggested  paying  his 
own  carfare  if  he  refused  the  offer,  but 
he  asked  a  refund  of  his  fare  if  he  took 
the  position.  The  school  concerned 
would  not  agree  to  this,  hence  the  man 
took  another  position.  Talented 
teachers  do  not  have  to  spend  money 
to  get  positions.  Only  the  ones  who 
are  not  expert  or  who,  for  some  spe¬ 
cial  reason,  are  willing  to  make  this 
financial  sacrifice  will  bear  the  ex¬ 
pense.  From  a  practical  standpoint, 
if  an  employer  is  looking  for  three  or 
four  teachers  he  may,  for  the  expense 
of  one  trip  to  a  university  placement 
office,  interview  a  number  of  possible 
candidates,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
whom  would  be  willing  to  spend  much 
money  in  coming  to  see  him.  Also, 
in  coming  to  the  university  and  seeing 
several  candidates  the  same  day,  he 
can  better  compare  one  with  another. 

As  an  institution  serving  the  schools 
over  a  period  of  time,  an  appointment 
ofliice  will  grow  in  enrollment  and  in 
effective  service  only  as  the  persons 
recommended  make  good.  The 
quickest  way  for  an  appointment 
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office  to  curb  its  own  activities  is  to 
recommend  teachers  likely  to  fail.  The 
difficulties  of  measuring  actual  and 
potential  teaching  ability  and  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  truth  about  registrants,  are 
many.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
teaching  success  of  individuals.  Mis¬ 
takes  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
recommendation  of  teachers  just  as 


they  are  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
The  more  facts,  however,  that  can  be 
known  about  each  candidate,  and  the 
more  data  at  hand  concerning  all 
phases  of  each  position  to  be  filled,  the 
more  likelihood  there  is  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  office  will  aid  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  securing  teachers  who 
fulfill  expectations. 
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Branom,  Mendrl  E.  a  Teacher’s  Geography; 
Emphasizing  the  Problem  Method.  New  York, 
Macmillan  Company,  1928.  xivi  +  2S2  pp. 
This  book  is  not  a  theoretical  methodology 
but  a  practical  guide  for  the  teacher.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  specialist  with  long  experience  in 
teacher  training.  It  is  a  factual  notebook  for 
teachers.  The  world  is  treated  regionally,  the 
“instructional  Talues”  of  each  region  are  stressed, 
the  class  work  is  organized,  and  a  particularly 
Taluable  bibliography  is  presented  for  each  prob¬ 
lem.  The  book  is  Interesting  and  of  distinct  value. 

Roderick  Peattie 

Burgess,  Mat  Ayres.  Nurses,  Patients,  and 
Pocketbooks.  New  York,  Committee  on  the 
Grading  of  Nursing  Schools,  1928.  xii  -H 
618  pp.  (Report  of  a  Study  of  the  Economics 
of  Nursing  Conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Grading  of  Nursing  Schools). 

In  a  clear,  convincing  manner  this  volume 
sets  out  the  present  status  of  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession  and  gives  some  Indication  of  its  probable 
future.  Through  extensive  questionnaire  Inves¬ 
tigations  the  committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Burgess 
is  chairman,  collected  from  heads  of  nursing 
schools,  nurses,  physicians,  and  patients,  an  ac¬ 
curate  picture  regarding  the  supply  and  demand 
for  nurses  and  the  qualities  or  characteristics 
and  education  which  are  described  by  both  phy¬ 
sicians  and  patients.  With  the  present  supply 
of  nurses  equivalent  to  one  for  each  doctor  in 
active  practice,  and  this  ratio  likely  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  four  or  five  nurses  for  each  doctor 
within  the  next  forty  years,  it  is  evident  that 
those  interested  In  the  training  of  nurses,  and 
nurses  themselves,  need  to  give  critical  attention 
to  the  whole  problem. 

E.  J.  Ashbauoh 


'The  books  that  follow  have  with  one  exception 
been  reviewed  either  by  graduate  students  or  by 
members  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University. 


Hsia,  Jui-Ching.  a  Study  of  the  Sociability  of 
Elementary  School  Children.  New  York, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1928. 
64  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  322) 
Chronological  age,  mental  age,  intelligence 
quotient,  reading  ability,  play  activity,  and  socio¬ 
economic  status  of  the  family  are  definite  factors 
which  Influence  sociability;  attitudes,  opinions, 
and  judgments  are  elusive  factors.  This  study 
ascertained  the  relationship  between  sociability 
as  judged  by  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  of  ele¬ 
mentary-school  pupils  and  the  various  factors, 
separated  or  combined.  Eighteen  conclusions  are 
given  by  the  author,  among  which  are:  most  of 
the  more  sociable  children  fall  in  the  upper 
quartlle  of  the  distributions  of  the  various  fac¬ 
tors,  and  children  emphasize  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  qualities  in  defining  a  “good  mixer.” 

Marian  Se  Cheverell 

Edwards,  R.  H.,  Artman,  J.  M.,  and  Fisher, 
Galen  M.  Undergraduates.  New  York, 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1928.  x  -\- 
366  pp. 

This  is  the  report  of  a  study  of  morale  in 
twenty-three  American  colleges  and  universities, 
made  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Inquiry 
was  “to  obtain  at  first  hand,  expressions  of 
opinions  regarding  the  conditions  and  influences 
affecting  the  character  of  undergraduates.” 
More  than  eleven  hundred  personal  interviews 
were  held,  most  of  them  with  students  who  were 
leaders  and  who  knew  the  various  aspects  of 
student  life  and  thought.  The  study  deals  with 
students’  opinions  regarding  environment,  ath¬ 
letics,  honor  systems,  extra-curricular  activities, 
relations  of  men  and  women,  religious  agencies, 
the  faculty,  and  the  administration.  The  report 
is  refreshing,  thought-provoking,  and  interesting. 

R.  E.  Green 
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Chaddoce,  R.  E.,  and  Croxton,  F.  E.  Exercises 
in  Statistical  Method.  Boston,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Company,  1928.  vi  +  166  pp. 

Chaddock  and  Croxton  have  given  a  useful 
list  of  exercises  covering  most  of  the  statistical 
measures  that  are  used  in  education  as  well  as  in 
economics.  Chapter  II,  “Misuses  of  Statistical 
Data,”  is  an  especially  good  chapter  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  statistician  as  well  as  the  novice  to 
read.  Practically  any  person  who  reads  the  cur¬ 
rent  educational  journals  would  do  well  to  read 
this  chapter.  The  exercises  offered  on  frequency 
distributions,  averages,  fneasures  of  dispersion, 
correlations,  collection  of  data,  construction  of 
tables,  graphs,  and  methods,  are  well  selected  and 
will  serve  quite  well  for  the  statistical  courses  in 
education  and  psychology. 

Harold  A.  Edgerton 

Dearborn,  W.  F.  Intelligence  Tests.  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifllin  Company,  1928.  xxiv  -}- 
336  pp. 

In  1925  Professor  Dearborn  delivered  eight 
lectures  before  The  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 
These  lectures  in  revised  and  amplified  form  are 
now  made  available  to  the  public. 

Intelligence  tests  have  been  used  extensively, 
and  the  results  have  been  cited  in  support  of 
various  theories  and  of  practical  methods  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  of  sociology.  The  author 
reviews  some  of  these  results  and  interpretations. 

These  reviews  contain  little  thorough-going 
treatment  of  theory  such  as  one  finds  in  the 
work  of  Spearman,  Thurstone,  Kelley,  et  al.  The 
author  has  done  notable  work  in  determining  the 
“mental  age”  of  adults  and  gives  a  good  review 
of  this  work  and  the  similar  work  of  Whipple 
and  others.  Yet  one  finds  no  critical  estimation 
of  the  mental-age  concept  itself.  On  this  and  on 
such  other  theoretical  questions  as  the  “constancy 
of  the  I.  Q.,”  “educational  determinism,”  and  the 
like,  the  reader  will  find  little  more  than  an  in¬ 
teresting  introduction  to  the  problems  involved. 

The  main  contribution  of  the  book  is  in  its 
consistent  emphasis  on  the  correlation  between 
the  usual  type  of  intelligence  test  and  the  school 
examination,  between  test  scores  and  school 
marks — between  variables  which  have  so  much  of 
common  content  that  rather  high  correlations  are 
inevitable.  The  author’s  caution  against  sweep¬ 
ing  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results  by  those 
who  emphasize  either  nature  or  nurture  is  well 
founded. 

As  one  reads  this  book  he  is  impressed  again 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  field  of  intelligence  test¬ 
ing  the  demands  for  a  practical  technology  have 
been  so  great  that  this  aspect  of  the  subject  has 
outrun  careful  theoretical  work  on  the  assump¬ 
tions  and  concepts  underlying  this  technology. 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 


Levine,  Albert  J.,  and  Marks,  Louis.  Test¬ 
ing  Intelligence  and  Achievement.  New  York, 
Macmillan  Company,  1928.  viii  -f-  399  pp. 
These  authors  have  given  students  of  clinical 
psychology  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  field 
of  testing.  This  was  their  purpose,  as  they  state 
it,  and  they  have  achieved  it. 

Students  who  wish  a  brief  history  of  the  test¬ 
ing  movement  will  find  it  outlined  conveniently 
in  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Going  back  to  the 
time  when  the  social  problems  growing  out  of 
mental  deficiency  drew  attention  to  individual 
differences,  they  trace  the  development  of  tests  to 
the  present  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  authors  include  the  present-day  desire,  grow¬ 
ing  among  workers  in  the  field,  for  tests  which 
shall  test  the  whole  personality,  instead  of  part 
of  it.  Reference  is  made  to  Barbara  Burke’s 
“Scale  of  Promise,”  in  which  she  attempts  to 
predict  “persistence,  moral  outlook,  social  adapta¬ 
bility,  health,  originality,”  etc.  The  objectivity 
of  recent  tests  is  considered  undesirable. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  begins  with  a 
description  of  configurative  learning  of  the  Ges- 
taltists.  Four  levels  of  intelligence  are  differ¬ 
entiated — learning  by  accretion,  by  assimilation, 
by  gradation,  and  by  redefinition.  The  meaning 
of  intelligence  for  educators — Stern,  Meumann, 
Terman,  Ward  and  Binet — la  given.  In  the 
main,  this  meaning  takes  in  the  ability  in  man 
“to  seize  the  world  external  to  him  and  labor  to 
reconstruct  it  out  of  the  fragments  that  come 
into  his  possession.”  The  author  regards  “intel¬ 
ligence  as  a  fusion  of  innate  and  acquired  apti¬ 
tudes  operating  through  the  processes  of  learning, 
energized,  ...  by  volitional  and  emotional  traits, 
and  measured  by  the  ease,  permanence,  variety, 
and  complexity  of  the  acts,  habits,  and  methods 
already  acquired.”  Then  follows  a  general  ex¬ 
planation  of  tests,  qualities  of  a  good  scale,  and 
the  measurement  of  intelligence  and  educational 
achievement. 

The  book  should  prove  helpful  to  students  who 
wish  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  testing  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  interesting  in  style  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliographies  and  exercises  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  makes  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

Edith  M.  Peck 

Drewry,  R.  G.  Pupil  Participation  in  High 
School.  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1928.  xi -j- 220  pp. 

This  book  presents  to  administrators  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  present-day  practices  in  pupil  self- 
government.  It  gathers  data  from  two  sources, 
typical  schools  and  practices  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  plans  of  self-government  in  use  in 
twelve  schools — four  small,  four  medium-sized, 
and  four  large — have  been  studied  intensively. 
The  results  of  questionnaires  returned  by  256 
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high  schools  are  also  tabulated.  From  these 
sources  the  author  summarizes  the  forms  of  or¬ 
ganization  which  are  in  use. 

The  author  has  set  up  fourteen  criteria  by 
which  one  may  judge  a  system,  either  new  or 
old.  These  criteria  are  compiled  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  educators  who  have  dealt  with  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  they  are  given  in  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance  as  judged  by  thirty  secondary-school 
specialists  who  were  familiar  with  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  government. 

W.  K.  Wilson 

Williams,  L.  A.  The  Making  of  High  School 
Curricula.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1928. 

I  -|-  233  pp. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  helpful  book  for  the 
high-school  principal  and  teacher.  After  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  program-making  determinants, 
namely,  social  factors,  the  individual,  human 
knowledge,  and  objectives,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  evolution  of  procedure  in  curriculum-making 
the  author  critically  examines  present-day  tech¬ 
niques.  Job  analysis,  activity  analysis,  functional 
analysis,  content  analysis,  and  experimental  test 
are  each  in  turn  defined,  explained,  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Techniques  for  evaluation  are  discussed 
and  limitations  pointed  out.  There  follows  a  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  reliability  of  sources,  sufficiency 
of  data,  and  treatment  of  data. 

The  last  section  of  the  book,  “Principles  Gov¬ 
erning  Program-Making,”  outlines  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  plan  for  curriculum  reconstruction.  First, 
the  organization  of  the  staff  is  treated  in  some 
detail.  Principles  are  set  forth  for  developing 
teacher  morale,  securing  a  master  committee  to 
head  the  work,  collecting  necessary  information, 
completing  the  organization  for  the  work,  selling 
the  idea  to  the  community,  submitting  tentative 
results  for  official  approval,  organizing  experi¬ 
ments  for  test  and  verification,  and  changing  the 
program  first  submitted.  Second,  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  are  proposed  for  selecting,  organizing,  and 
administering  materials  of  instruction. 

D.  H.  Eieenberry 

Snedden,  David.  Educational  Sociology  for  Be¬ 
ginners.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1928.  xiii  -f-  636  pp. 

One  finds  displayed  in  this  latest  book  of  Dr. 
Snedden  his  characteristic  facile  writing  and 
readiness  in  concrete  illustration,  the  latter  espe¬ 
cially  being  a  signal  merit  in  an  introductory 
treatise.  The  work  abounds  in  specific  problems, 
such  as  grow  out  of  the  wide  variety  of  social 
relationships  in  which  every  individual  must 
necessarily  be  involved.  These  problems  for  the 
most  part,  as  well  as  the  text  on  almost  every 
page,  represent  the  educational  approach  to  the 
science  of  sociology  thus  amply  justifying  the 
title  which  has  been  given  to  the  book. 


Five  general  divisions  are  employed  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  author’s  general  theme,  the 
first  of  which  is  concerned  with  orientation  of 
the  reader.  In  the  next,  “significant  foundations” 
are  considered;  in  the  third  part,  a  discussion  of 
the  more  outstanding  sociological  tendencies  and 
problems  occurring  in  American  life;  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  parts,  the  bearing  of  sociological 
organizations  and  forces  upon  the  office  of  the 
“journeyman”  teacher  and  upon  “policy-making” 
in  education. 

The  book  is  a  bit  lacking  in  the  clear-cut  ar¬ 
rangement  of  materials,  but  it  furnishes  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  educational  sociology  that  is  in¬ 
vitingly  readable,  stimulating,  and  richly  in¬ 
forming. 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

Kelty,  Mary  G.  Teaching  American  History 
in  the  Middle  Grades  of  the  Elementary 
School.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company,  1928. 
viii  -f-  748  pp. 

An  interesting  and  helpful  book  both  as  re¬ 
gards  subject-matter  and  teaching  technique  has 
been  written  by  Miss  Kelty,  instructor  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  at  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

Forces  at  work  in  our  nation  are  classified  as 
social  and  economic  and  are  described  in  sim¬ 
ple  narrative  style.  The  units  are  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  type;  “How”  and  “Why”  introduce  each. 

The  technique  is  similar  to  that  of  H.  C.  Mor¬ 
rison  with  modifications  designed  to  meet  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  young  children.  The 
careful  outlining  of  procedure  step  by  step,  in¬ 
stead  of  generalizing,  should  give  a  teacher  cour¬ 
age  to  launch  forth  into  the  new  method.  The 
time  charts  are  unusual.  The  use  of  maps  dotted 
with  colored  pins  is  suggested  as  one  way  to 
make  the  problems  impressive.  The  wealth  of 
illustrative  material  is  valuable. 

Altogether  it  is  a  book  that  may  be  taken  as 
a  daily  working  guide  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  and  will  be  easily  adaptable  to  use  in 
junior  high  school.  The  beginning  teacher  or 
teacher  of  experience,  who  is  feeling  her  way 
toward  a  unit  procedure  that  will  be  a  challenge 
to  the  young  learner,  will  find  this  book  of  value. 

Goldie  Curry 
Pilgrim  Junior  High  School 

Pryor,  Hugh  Clark.  A  Manual  for  Student 
Teachers.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1928.  173  pp. 

This  manual,  recognized  as  a  first  attempt, 
builds  on  the  belief  that  student-teachers  receive 
most  satisfactory  training  when  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  gradually  to  the  work  of  the  classroom. 
The  assignments  for  the  students,  for  that  is 
what  the  “units”  of  the  manual  turn  out  to  be. 
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were  developed  by  the  author  after  an  analyais 
of  the  day-by-day  work  of  the  teacher — an  an¬ 
alysis  which  was  critically  examined  by  other 
workers  in  teacher  training.  The  resulting 
“units”  were  then  “put  to  work”  in  an  actual 
situation.  The  topics  and  accompanying  questions 
are  therefore  quite  suggestive,  and  reference  lists 
are  given  with  each  assignment. 

A  manual  is  usually  developed  for  a  particular 
situation;  and,  when  its  use  is  extended,  the  ac¬ 
companying  suggestions  must  be  most  specific. 
Herein  lies  what  may  be  called  “the  manual 
danger” — a  substitution  of  the  manual  for  intel¬ 
ligence.  This  is  present,  in  this  instance,  even 
where  flexibility  is  urged.  The  work  as  it  stands 
lacks  a  unifying  principle  that  will  integrate  the 
many  specific  tasks  in  terms  of  a  point  of  view 
toward  education. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 

Park,  Maxwell  G.  A  Problem-Outline  in  In¬ 
troduction  to  Teaching.  New  York,  Century 

Company,  1928.  vi  -|-  84  pp. 

This  publication  does  in  printed  form  what 
every  eflfective  course  does  throughout  its  de¬ 
velopment;  namely,  focuses  Interest  upon  prob¬ 
lematic  situations  that  provide  opportunity  for 
individualized  responses.  When  this  emphasis  ap¬ 
pears  in  print,  however,  problems  turn  out  to  be 
but  lifeless  topics.  The  freshness  that  accompanies 
the  emergence  of  a  problem  in  the  classroom 
situation  is  sadly  lacking.  What  we  get  is  the 
teaching  scheme  of  the  author  with  all  of  the 
objectionable  qualities  of  a  set  of  cold  notes. 
Unit-outline,  rather  than  problem-outline,  would 
be  a  happier  title. 

The  book  undertakes  to  introduce  students  to 
teaching.  This  is  accomplished  through  fifteen 
units,  or  “studies.”  Questions,  tasks,  and  prob¬ 
lems  appear  under  each,  so  arranged  on  the 
page  that  students  may  jot  down  notes,  observa¬ 
tions,  and  references  to  readings.  Whenever  ap¬ 
propriate,  each  question,  task  or  problem,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the 
six  basal  texts  planned  for  the  course.  At  the 
end  of  each  unit  or  “study”  a  written  assignment 
is  suggested  on  a  perforated  sheet  that  may  be 
readily  removed.  All  of  these  are  suggestive  as 
parts  of  a  student-work  book,  but  the  work  is 
rather  too  definitely  confined  to  the  arbitrary 
spacing  allowed  each  question. 

An  outline  of  this  sort  might  Indeed  be 
turned  over  to  students  for  what  it  is  worth. 
As  a  teaching  scheme,  however,  danger  lies 
ahead  for  those  who  take  it  too  seriously.  It  is 
quite  the  equal  of  a  text  in  fixity,  and  though 
one  might  argue  that  flexibility  would  appear  in 
the  teaching  one  must  also  point  to  the  inevitable 
Inertia  accompanying  the  careful  printing  of 
each  step.  This  attempt  to  develop  a  problem  ap¬ 


proach  should  be  welcomed.  The  fact  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  result  promises  too  definitely  to 
accomplish  one  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the 
book,  “to  provide  a  syllabus  for  those  instructors 
of  our  teachers’  colleges  whose  overly  crowded 
teaching  schedules  make  taxing  demands  upon 
their  time  and  energy.”  A  colleague’s  teaching 
notes  may  prove  suggestive;  too  often,  however, 
they  simply  serve  to  place  limitations  on  the 
use  of  intelligence.  It  is  difficult  to  breathe  life 
Into  bones  accustomed  to  a  different  spirit. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 

Tiegs,  Earnest  Walter.  An  Evaluation  of 
Some  Techniques  of  Teacher  Selection.  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois,  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1928.  X  -j-  108  pp. 

During  the  school  year  192S  and  1926,  re¬ 
spectively,  seventy-five  elementary  teachers  were 
appointed  to  the  Minneapolis  school  system.  Mr. 
Tiegs  asked  a  number  of  judges  to  rank  these 
newly  elected  teachers  after  studying  their  let¬ 
ters  of  recommendation  and  application  and  their 
photographs.  He  also  asked  the  supervisors  of 
these  teachers  to  rank  them  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year  of  teaching.  During  the  first  year  the 
teachers  were  ranked  on  a  general  scale;  during 
the  second  year  a  scale  of  forty-one  points  was 
used.  A  high  correlation  (positive  .70)  was 
found  between  the  ratings  of  twenty-one  prin¬ 
cipals  and  two  supervisors  on  a  twelve-point 
graphic  rating  blank,  but  the  correlations  were 
very  low  between  the  ratings  of  the  judges  who 
marked  on  the  basis  of  recommendations,  letters 
of  application,  and  photographs.  Tiegs  also  found 
a  positive  correlation  of  only  .02  between  the 
results  of  trade  tests  and  the  judgment  of  the 
supervisors  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
teaching. 

The  study  shows  that  the  problem  of  select¬ 
ing  teachers  is  extremely  difficult  and  based  upon 
inadequate  techniques  at  best.  Predictions  as  to 
the  rank  order  of  the  success  of  teachers  brought 
into  a  school  system  can  be  made  with  little  cer¬ 
tainty  although  once  in  the  system  there  seems 
to  be  a  rather  definite  agreement  as  to  the  teach¬ 
ers’  relative  ability.  Mr.  Tiegs  has  done  an  ad¬ 
mirable  piece  of  work  in  so  thoroughly  consider¬ 
ing  this  practical  problem  found  in  every  school 
system  in  the  country. 

E.  W.  Anderson 

Boardman,  Charles  W.  Professional  Tests  as 
Measures  of  Teaching  Efficiency  in  High 
School.  New  York,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  1928.  85  pp.  (Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  327) 

The  problem  of  this  statistical  study  Is  to  de¬ 
vise  a  series  of  “professional”  tests,  which  in 
combination  with  other  measurable  traits,  will 
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srrve  as  a  reliable  scale  of  the  teaching  efficiency 
of  high-school  teachers. 

A  group  of  eighty-eight  high-school  teachers 
in  four  cities  were  given  tests  devoted  to  intel¬ 
ligence,  professional  Information,  and  classroom 
procedures.  A  criterion  was  established  by  means 
of  three  sets  of  independents  ratings  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  trait — teaching  efficiency.  These  ratings  were 
made  by  supervisors,  teacher  associates,  and  pu¬ 
pils.  The  results  of  the  tests  were  then  correlated 
with  the  criterion. 

The  raw  correlations  between  the  measures  and 
the  criterion  were  as  follows:  age,  .34;  experi¬ 
ence,  .39}  psychological  test,  .33;  professional- 
information  test,  .26}  and  procedures  test,  .28. 
Thus  experience  is  found  to  be  the  most  significant 
factor,  the  psychological  test,  the  procedures  test, 
and  the  information  test  following  in  the  order 
named.  All  of  the  correlations  are  so  low  that 
It  would  be  exceedingly  unsafe*  to  base  any 
sweeping  conclusions  upon  them. 

H.  B.  Alberty 

Field,  Walter  Taylor.  A  Guide  to  Literature 

for  Children.  Boston,  Ginn  and  Company, 

1928.  viii  287  pp. 

Walter  Taylor  Field,  the  author  of  this  book, 
is  well  qualified  to  act  as  a  personal  guide  In 
the  realm  of  children’s  literature.  He  has  pro¬ 
duced  two  series  of  school  readers:  “The  Young- 
Field  Literary  Readers,”  prepared  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young;  and  “The  Field 
Readers.”  Both  attest  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
requisites  of  children’s  readers,  both  as  to  literary 
content  and  physical  make-up,  especially  the  art 
of  illustration. 

For  years  before  this  he  expressed  great  Inter¬ 
est  in  children’s  literature.  As  far  back  as  1901, 
when  little  attention  was  being  paid  to  children’s 
literature,  Mr.  Field  produced  his  manual  on 
Children’s  Books:  Their  Selection  and  Influence, 
and  in  1907  his  Fingerposts  to  Children’s  Lit¬ 
erature,  both  of  which  were  Important  contribu¬ 
tions  and  well  received.  The  latter  was  a  fore¬ 
runner  to  his  latest  book,  A  Guide  to  Literature 
for  Children,  which  started  out  to  be  a  revision 
of  the  Fingerposts  but  which,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  in  children’s  books  and  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  trends,  ended  by  being  a  practically  new 
and  wholly  rewritten  guide. 

This  book  Is  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  guides  to  children’s  litera¬ 
ture,  since  it  approaches  the  subject  from  the 
many  varied  points  of  view  which  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  librarians.  It  is 
clearly  written,  set  up  in  large  readable  type,  and 
Is  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Excellent  annotated  lists  are  given  which  will 
be  invaluable  aids  to  any  mother  who  wishes  to 
inculcate  in  her  children  an  early  love  for  the 
children’s  classics.  These  lists  are  suitable  and 


happy  guides  for  the  building  of  a  child’s  own 
library  In  the  home.  In  addition  other  lists  of 
books  are  given  which  form  an  appropriate  and 
safe  basis  for  the  development  of  a  children’s  col¬ 
lection  in  a  public  library,  a  school  library,  and 
classroom  libraries  of  graded  supplementary  read¬ 
ing.  Following  these  are  suggestive  helps  for 
teachers  and  parents  on  source  material  for  story¬ 
telling,  books  on  child  psychology  and  pre-school 
education,  and  reference  books  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  child. 

One  chapter  briefly  surveys  the  growth  of  the 
public-library  movement  in  the  United  States 
while  another  chapter  graphically  gives  the  his¬ 
tory  of  children’s  literature  and  the  amazing 
development  in  the  art  of  making  children’s 
books  from  the  old  chap  book  to  the  modern 
child’s  book  illustrated  by  real  arltists. 

Loa  Evelyn  Bailey 

Chicago  Association  for  Child  Study.  Build¬ 
ing  Character.  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1928.  vl  -j-  345  pp.  (Proceedings  of  the 
Mid-West  Conference  on  Parent  Education) 
This  book  is  a  compilation  of  addresses  which 
were  given  during  a  conference  on  parent  educa¬ 
tion  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  As¬ 
sociation  for  Child  Study  and  Parent  Education. 
Character  education  is  the  central  theme  of  these 
lectures.  Among  the  Important  factors  which 
contribute  toward  the  building  of  character,  the 
emotional  health  of  the  child,  ideals,  discipline, 
expression  in  music  and  art,  the  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  the  influence  of  religion  are  given 
special  emphasis. 

The  selection  of  contributors  is  in  Itself  a 
recommendation  for  the  book.  Students  of  edu¬ 
cation  who  have  come  to  realize  that  the  function 
of  schools  is  not  only  to  develop  skills,  but  to  de¬ 
velop  character,  will  wish  to  read  the  opinions 
of  such  authorities  as  Jane  Addams,  Bernard 
Glueck,  Edwin  D.  Starbuck,  William  Healy, 
William  Kilpatrick,  Mark  May,  J.  J.  B.  Morgan, 
and  others  equally  well  known  for  their  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  field  of  character  education. 

The  keynote  of  the  conference  Is  that  “char¬ 
acter  can  be  taught.”  However,  we  learn  also 
that  character  education  as  such  Is  not  a  suc¬ 
cessful  approach.  Knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
has  no  correlation  with  doing  right  and  wrong 
How,  then,  teach  character!  The  book  contains 
many  helpful  suggestions  for  formulating  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question. 

Amalie  K.  Nelson 

Clafp,  Mary  A.,  and  Strong,  Mabel  A.  The 
School  and  the  Working  Child.  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Child  Labor  Committee,  1928.  x  -{- 

226  pp. 

This  is  the  third  publication  in  a  series  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Commit- 
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tee.  Its  nature  is  readily  anticipated  in  the  title 
and  in  the  purpose  of  the  publishing  committee: 
“To  raise  the  standards  of  public  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  welfare  of  children;  to  aid  working 
children  to  secure  further  education,  improved 
health  and  good  recreation;  to  protect  children 
against  premature  or  otherwise  injurious  employ¬ 
ment;  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
children  are  employed.” 

Together  with  preceding  volumes — Child  Labor 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Juvenile  Employment  and 
Labor  Mobility  in  the  Business  Cycle,  this  well- 
written  report  presents  the  rather  common 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  democracy-in-action. 
An  example  of  the  former,  we  see  this  commit¬ 
tee  of  representative  citizens  keenly  concerned  for 
proper  enforcement  of  a  law  which,  on  the 
whole,  seeks  admirably  to  safeguard  the  social- 
economic  welfare  of  youth.  On  the  other  hand, 
evidences  are  multiplied  of  the  weaknesses  in¬ 
herent  in  a  citizenry  largely  uninformed  or  in¬ 
different;  the  lack  of  cooperation  between  various 
functioning  officials;  the  persistence  of  the  anti¬ 
quated  theory  of  local  and  individual  “rights”; 
the  biased  sentimentality  that  permits  an  immedi¬ 
ate  economic  advantage  to  outweigh  a  more  re¬ 
mote  social  good,  and  the  lack  of  an  effective 
service  of  guidance  both  within  and  without  the 
school.  The  study  strongly  implies  the  need  for 
intelligent  enforcement  rather  than  dependence 
upon  law,  per  se,  and  for  education  of  practical, 
extra-class  character  which  is  fundamental  to 
all  welfare. 

W.  H.  Stone 

NEW  TESTS 

The  Branom  Practice  Tests  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Geography,  by  M.  E.  Branom, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
at  Harris  Teachers  College,  have  been 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
The  tests  are  made  up  into  a  pad  of 
168  pages,  two  pages  of  each  sheet 
comprising  one  lesson.  The  contents 
are  divided  into  Part  I  and  Part  II 
of  forty  and  forty-four  lessons  respec¬ 
tively.  Part  I  covers  the  material  of 
human,  industrial,  and  physical  geog¬ 
raphy,  with  the  last  six  lessons  dealing 
specifically  with  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  geography  of  the  United  States 
and  her  possessions.  Part  II  reviews 
and  expands  the  information  covered 


in  the  last  six  lessons  of  Part  I  and 
then  covers  like  information  for  the 
entire  world.  No  directions  were 
furnished  with  the  pad,  and  no  indi¬ 
cation  as  to  when,  where,  or  how 
best  to  use  it.  It  would  seem  that  a 
sample  question  at  the  top  of  some  of 
the  lessons  would  greatly  clarify  their 
usage. 

Ill 

The  formal  installation  of  James  O. 
Engleman  as  president  of  Kent  State 
Normal  College  took  place  Friday, 
March  22.  At  the  same  time,  dedica¬ 
tion  exercises  were  held  in  the  training- 
school  building  and  library  which  were 
recently  completed. 

1  ■*  -t 

To  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  articles,  news  notes,  and 
book  reviews  on  adult  education  and 
allied  fields  of  thought,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  recently  established  Journal  oj 
Adult  Education.  The  first  number 
of  this  magazine,  issued  in  February, 
contains  articles  by  Lawrence  Pearsall 
Jacks,  Glenn  Frank,  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  and  others 
who  are  connected  with  the  adult-edu¬ 
cation  movement  in  this  country  and 
in  England.  The  magazine  is  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Adult  Education. 

■fir 

The  fifty-grade  findings  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene  survey  carried  on  in  the 
Miami  County  schools  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  tabular,  mimeographed  form 
by  Superintendent  Sellers.  Figures  on 
eighteen  items  are  given  for  more 
than  five  hundred  children. 


